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JAMES REEVES 


The Wandering Moon. Poems for children. “A 
delightful and resourceful book . . . his fancy, reflection, 
and narrative move with graceful freedom.”—Times 
Literary Su t. This new edition is illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. 10s. 6d. 


KATHLEEN O’FARRELL 





The Camerons Lead the Way. The Cameron children 
start an Animal Club in their village. This is a story 
which can be enjoyed by every child, while animal lovers 
will find it irresistible. By the author of Three Cheers 
for Annabelle. Tlustrated by Terence Freeman. 10s. 6d. 


SYDNEY AND MURIEL BOX 


Forbidden Cargo. The story of the film. A thriller 
suitable for boys, girls and adults, that will be of 
particular interest to boys who contemplate a career in 
Customs and Excise. 10s, 6d. 


COMTESSE DE SEGUR 
Blondine and Bear-Cub. Two famous French fairy- 
tales, translated by Roland Gant and with many 
beautiful illustrations by Roland Pym. 10s. 6d. 


KENNETH LILLINGTON 
Soapy and the Pharaoh’s Curse. This boys’ adventure 
story was written by a schoolmaster at the instigation 
and the connivance of his —, pupils. 
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The 


Green Sailors 


Adventures 
by 
GILBERT HACKFORTH - JONES 


“Sea books in the proper tradition . . . He creates 
interesting characters, but the most enchanting of them 
are the ships and boats” 


—The Times Literary Supplement 


Fust published 

GREEN SAILORS AND FAIR WINDS 

(10/6 net) 

Also available 

THE GREEN SAILORS 

(8/6 net) 
GREEN SAILORS, 
AHOY ! (9/6 net) 


GREEN SAILORS, 
BEWARE ! (9/6 net) 


GREEN SAILORS AND 
BLUE WATER (9/6 net) 


The Publishers are 
HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON 
Warwick Square 
London, E.C.4 


























‘Men of Action’ Series 


1. Airline Pilot 
2. Loco Driver 
BY ERIC LEYLAND 


The first two titles in a new 
series for children of 8 - 12 
years of age, in which each 
book imparts information to 
its readers of a job of work 
which is of great value to 
the community and which 
also entails both action and 
adventure. Each book has 
30 line drawings, 4 pp. 
plates, 4-colour wrapper. 


8s. 6d. net 





Winner of the Fcliett Award 


31 Brothers 
and Sisters 
BY REBA MIRSKY 


The author has for a long 
time been interested in the 
responsible position of 
children in many primitive 
societies. After years of 
study in this field, she shares 
her knowledge with children 
in a simple story of Nomusa, 
daughter of a Zulu Chief, 
and tribal life today. 60 
line drawings. 


9s. 6d. net 


EDMUND WARD, 194-200 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON _ 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. 
stocks, spacious showrooms. 


Immense 
Inspection 


cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION _ ST. 


Telephone 5049 
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PENGUINS - PELICANS - PUFFINS 


IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
* 


All titles in these famous series are 
available in our washable, waterproof 


cloth bindings 

@ 

JOHN BIRKS LTD. 
WOODLANDS HOUSE - THONGSBRIDGE 

HUDDERSFIELD - Yorkshire 
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BIM: THE LITTLE DONKEY 


ALBERT LAMORISSE AND JACQUES PREVERT 
A companion volume, in a lighter vein, to The Wild 
White Stallion. Once again the story is mainly 
told in magnificent photographs, which are full of charm 
and fantasy. Children will love the adventurousness of the 
story, the attractive gentleness of Bim and the devotion of 
his little master, Abdullah. January 28. 11s. 6d. net 


Just Published 


THE WORLD AT WAR 1939-45 


EDGAR HOLT 
A concise history of the Second World War for young 
people. “A remarkable feat of compression, well balanced.” 
—Yorkshire Post. “A useful addition to very many 
shelves.” —Manchester Guardian. 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 272 pages. 15s. net 


PUTNAM & CO., LTD. 
42 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Newbery and Carnegie Awards 
by JANICE H. DOHM 


T is over thirty years since the first major 
American award for “a distinguished contribution 
to children’s literature’ was inaugurated by 
Frederick G. Melcher, a prominent bookman and 
friend of the libraries, ‘who named the medal after 
John Newbery, the 18th century London bookseller 
who was a pioneer in the publication of books for 
children. And it is just twenty years since the Library 
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Association founded the Carnegie Medal, named after 
the American industrialist who emigrated from 
Scotland to make the fortune which has built so many 
libraries. This spring the twenty-two members of 
the American Library Association who constitute the 
Newbery committee (and who also award the 
Caldecott Medal which has honoured a picture-book 
artist each year since 1938) will decide upon a 
short-list of six titles from books written by citizens 
and published in their country during the previous 
year, and will finally announce one title as the 36th 
Newbery Medal winner. In England, a rather 
smaller committee of Library Association Members 
will be searching through their publishers’ lists in the 
hope of finding one title which can be agreed upon 
as deserving the 17th Carnegie Medal. 


A few months earlier, librarians in both countries 
will be asked to send in the names of three books which 
seem best to them, an awkward matter in those areas 
of both countries where neither the library nor the 
local booksellers have a very wide range of recent 
publications on view. However, this is merely a token 


vote as the final choice of both committees is entirely | 


up to the committeee members. Rumour has it that 
personal feelings sometimes run very high during their 
meetings and that deadlocks and compromises often lie 
behind the decisive vote, but foremost in the minds of 


all the selectors must be an earnest interest in the books | 


themselves. 


It is usually not too difficult to find the outstanding | 


titles from one year’s production ; even in America, 
where the publication of “juveniles” has become Big 
Business and over a thousand titles are published each 
year, the annual total of what might be called medal 
material seldom comes to more than a dozen or so 
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» books. But the choice of a single title is not so easy 


and there are many points to be considered, such as 
subject-matter, literary merit, originality and probable 
durability, production, type of appeal, relationship to 
previous medallists and even exportability. On the 
whole the committees have served their purpose pretty 
well, though many of the complaints regarding their 
methods and their selections have been justified. 


Each committee could borrow usefully from the 
other, for the Newbery award would carry more 
weight if the committee abstained from making the 
award in a lean year — an abstention made twice in 
England — and the Carnegie committee would further 
the cause of children’s books in general if they followed 
the American practice of pulicising the whole short- 
list each year. Although the Carnegie Medal is 
awarded in a far less impressive manner than the 
Newbery, it has been given to books which exemplify 
its standards better than those on the Newbery lists in 
recent years. Yet both medals still stand for something 
definite in their respective countries and have earned 
the right to be considered with more outspoken 
criticism or happy acclaim and more widespread 
interest every year. Sometimes it seems it might help 
if a qualifying note might accompany each bestowal, 
particularising each book’s contribution by indicating 
that one has been chosen as the best of a bad lot, another 
because the author’s work as a whole (if not this one 
title) has been outstanding, another because it has 


| something of importance to say to a small but select 


group, or because it typifies an essentially national (or 
international, as the case may be) outlook. 


As it is, a glance at the Medal lists shows that it is 


almost impossible to make a retrospective assessment 


of the books as a group. Current theories and personal 
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feelings tend to obscure an understanding of the 
theories and feelings which might have influenced 
earlier judges, nor is it easy to recall the effect made 
by each book when seen only with its contemporaries. 
There are possibilities for comparing the American 
with the English list, or for tracing the change in 
library trends as mirrored by the lists — especially in 
America, where the early idealism of women who grew 
up in a world of stable values and visions to build up 
a few essential services has made way for the present 
well-meaning but not so well-founded efforts of another 
generation to be all things to all men by the haphazard 
maintenance of a wild mixture of services. 


Or the lists might be viewed as by the medallists of 
1957, for the whole point of any prize is that it should 
be prized by the recipients, and they must base their 
judgment on the standing of the awarding committee 
and the merits of the previous award-winners. But 
perhaps it would be more fair to try to tabulate the 
various kinds of excellence to be found in books and§ 
then see which books on the Newbery and Carnegie 
lists fit each category. Of course it is always chancy 
to try to fit any sort of creative work into self-invented 
pigeon-holes, but it is hoped that this method will 
provide a framework for a comparatively calm (and 
brief) assessment of the medals, their bestowal and 
their ultimate purpose. Little attempt will be made to 
analyse the content of the books, which will merely be 
placed with others of the same order. 


Four Orders of Excellence have therefore been 
devised, and it must be understood from the first that 
books of equal merit may be placed in any of the four, 
though the books in the first two seem most likely to 
endure. 
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The First Order is applied to books by authors 
whose individual views of life and unique means of 
expression colour the whole of their lives and writings, 
so that none of their works is “for children only.” They 
are not necessarily full-time authors or even lovers of 
children as a general class, but they have a special 
genius and a special concern for childhood. Lewis 
Carroll and Kenneth Grahame are examples of this 
Order, as are Hans Andersen and Beatrix Potter. Two 
Carnegie Medalists seem to belong here as a matter of 
course—W alter de la Mare and Eleanor Farjeon—and 
there is a strong temptation to add Arthur Ransome 
and Mary Norton. All these authors give the 
impression of being able to see life in the round better 
than most, so that even if they show only one aspect 
the reader feels it is selected and not chosen at random. 
Theirs is a civilised world, full of courtesy and grace 
and strongly appreciative of the beauties of earth, the 
wonders of life and the interest of people. Their 
minds are richly stored and they are able to draw on 
their stores in just the right measure to add colour and 
depth to the stories they seem to devise with such ease 
and conviction. Readers of all ages may enter their 
worlds at the first few sentences of a story and 
re-emerge at the end with a heightened appreciation 
of both the real world and the world of books. 


The Second Order is very close to the First and is 
for those born story-tellers who would write in any 
case but whose most lasting work is that directed 
towards children. They have a natural sympathy with 
the young and a particular bent towards subjects 
appealing to children ; they respect both their craft 
and their audience, and their work is often more 
uniformly and universally pleasing than that of 
authors of the First Order. Although most authors 
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in this group write best for children, and many for 
children only, this seems the most logical place for 
those who cater primarily for adults but occasionally 
change their pace to produce a successful book for 
younger readers. This is a rare test of ability, as most 
authors favoured by adults are at their worst when 
they attempt a child’s book, but it has_ been 
accomplished in books like Tumbledown Dick and 
Jennie, and by medal winners as different as The Wind 
on the Moon and Johnny Tremain. Mrs. Ewing is a 
good example of the first definition given for this 
Order, along with Louisa May Alcott and E. Nesbit. 
Probably George MacDonald, Kipling and Milne fit 
better here than in the First Order (a disputable 
placement) while the other most likely medallists 
would be Elizabeth Coatsworth, Elizabeth Enright, 
Hugh Lofting and William Pene du Bois. 


The Third Order was invented to cover the books 
whose authors are more made than born, who are 
suddenly stirred by some event into expressing their 
memories of the past, impressions of a place or feelings 
about an idea for the entertainment and enlightenment 
of children. Some have an innate ability to write but 
have not felt the need before; others, with fewer 
qualifications, may have decided on authorship as a 
career and produced reams of undistinguished material 4 
before (or more often after) writing a startling 
exception which catches the public fancy and keeps it 
tor generations. This is a difficult Order to define 
and makes placement awkward, as its attainment has 
so often been accidental. Its limits have been defined 
by such standard favourites as Black Beauty, The 
Swiss Family Robinson, Heidi and Pinocchio, and it 
seems the best place for the major folk-lore 
compilations and non-fiction entries such as those by 
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HENRY WOODFIELD 


Who Goes There ? 


DOROTHY P. LATHROP 
9/6 net 


This companion volume to Bouncing Betsy is a delightful 
picture-story-book recounting what took place when two 
children prepared a picnic for the little animals in the 
woods. Lithographic pencil drawings show the animals 
as they search for the nuts and berries in the: snow. 





Other Books by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Animals of the Bible 


13/6 
Thirty superb drawings presenting the most memorable | 
animals of the Old and New Testaments accompanied by 
selections from the Authorised Version of the Bible. This 
book was awarded the Caldecott Medal as the best 
American picture book of its year of publication. 








Bouncing Betsy 
8/6 


A Picture-story-book about a lamb meeting its first 
adventures with other small animals in the fields. 
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J. H. Fabre. ‘The only folk-lore collection on the 
medal lists is Tales from Silver Lands, which is hardly 
the work of an accidental author, though it might 
prove Mr. Finger’s most lasting contribution. Other 
possibilities are the books arising from an author’s 
fascination with an alien way of life, but it is too soon 
to rank items like Dobry and Waterless Mountain with 
the earlier books mentioned. 


The books of the Fourth Order are unlikely to 
become old standards, though some may outlast the 
rest to become books of the Second or Third Orders. 
For this section is filled mainly by the better current 
books, written by the out and out professional 
children’s authors who write for a living but take 
pride in keeping well above the run-of-the-mill 
market. They have original minds, sound sympathies 
and a distaste for trading in on their readers’ 
inexperience, and the impression they leave is that they 
have grown up in happy households so that they know 
the values of understanding, personal integrity and 
human dignity at first hand, and need not drag them 
into the foreground in an attempt to prove their 
personal morality to doubtful critics and purchasers. 
Without making any great claims they use a knack 
for story-telling and a way with words for the 
intelligent pleasure of an age-group whose interests 
they know from study, observation and memory. The 
better family stories go here, with fantasies which may 
show a higher degree of invention than of imagination 
but which are good fun for the time. Here, too, go 
the topical problem stories which are particularly well 
handled but will have to make way for later treatments 
and future problems. For these are all books which 
speak most directly to their first readers’ generation, 
which are well-conceived, well-presented, suitably 
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thought-provoking, exciting or amusing, but doomed 
to displacement by similar works for the next 
generation, which will have its own authors to foster. 
Most of us have early favourites from this Order which 
we would like to place in one of the first three groups, 
but however fine- they may be — in fact or in our 
affectionate remembrance — they will inevitably be 
forgotten as the newer authors produce more and more 
books to fill the same needs. The books in the first 
groups have some special ingredient which keeps them 
alive whatever the changing years may bring, but the 
authors of this Fourth Order are of equal importance 
in the individual reader’s life and their work is as 
necessary a part of his reading background. 


It is not surprising that the Newbery and Carnegie 
committees usually make their selection from books in 
this last group, for they are more concerned with 
assessing current productions than in dictating value- 
statements for the future. It is only fitting that a book 
which speaks directly and with distinction to its age 
should be honoured in its own time, and it is obviously 
easier to discuss its merits than to attempt a dissection 
of genius or to find agreement of the strong variety of 
views which authors of more than ordinary vitality are 
bound to arouse. Thus many medallists fall most 
naturaliy under this Order, though some may outlast 
it; perhaps authors like Eve Garnett, Mrs. Vipont 
and Richard Armstrong from the Carnegie list, and 
Kate Seredy, Carol Ryrie Brink, Eric Kelly and Will 
James from the Newbery list, though others might be 
cited, particularly those who deal in fantasy and 
historical romance, those comparatively undatable 
subjects. 


Not all of the books on the Medal lists achieve the 
degrees of excellence outlined under these Four Orders 
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and some seem to fall well below the standard, but 
considering the growing difficulty of making the 
selection and the growing complexity of library work 
the committees have not done too badly. By their 
very existence they prompt workers with children’s 
books into a seasonal contemplation of the whole year’s 
contribution to the field. It is clearly necessary that 
the publishers and public, to say nothing of many 
librarians, should be reminded at intervals of the 
existence of critical standards and the most positive and 
intriguing reminder is surely that of a literary prize 
with as many trimmings as possible. To make a 
celebration in honour of a book for children is the best 
kind of publicity, for it advertises the fact that 
entertainment and high standards can and should co- 
exist in children’s books. In spite of the fact that some 
of our better authors have never appeared on the 
award lists and that some of the books there are not 
their authors’ best ; in spite of occasional differences 
of opinion amongst librarians -— or their indifference, 
which is worse — the award system is the most 
successful yet devised for directing general attention 
toward the children’s book field, and the past records 
of both the Newbery and Carnegie committees indicate 
that it is a system well worth fostering. 











The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Mirtcuison, N. Little Boxes. Illus. by J. Annand 
79 pp. 84 X 54_—«t . Faber 9/6 


Mrs. Mitchison has written a most perceptive book about 
children. One has only to compare her Sally with a little girl 
of about the same age — Minikin — to see the difference 
between true and romantic observation. Whether Little Boxes 
is a story which children will read for themselves is doubtful. 
Children may not like to see themselves quite so clearly. It 
is worth experimenting by reading one or two chapters to six 
or seven year-olds. 

The “little boxes” are those which Sally’s grandmother 
gives to her, and which mark the passage of the little 
adventures which she has on and around her Scottish farm. 
Each story is short but full of the homely events which loom 
so large in a child’s life. They are described with restraint 
and complete integrity. 

The illustrations are quite unworthy of such distinguished 
writing. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Bosco, H. The Boy and the River. Illus. by L. 
Lamb. 133 pp. 8 X 5 ; ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 


In paying the author the primary compliment of employing 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins as translator the publishers have shown 
their confidence in the book’s literary excellence and appeal. 
In neither has that confidence been misplaced. For years the 
boy, Pascalet, has heard from his family and from _ visitors 
about the river which he has never seen and from which he 
has been constantly warned away. When at last opportunity 
and temptation combine to introduce him to it, the meeting 
is neither formal nor short. Chance encounter with another 
and more self-sufficient boy who is in personal difficulty leads 
to his isolation with his companion, on a river, for a period 
of more than a week. For the boy brought up in strictness 
and comparative loneliness the days are a revelation and a 
dream. Gatzo is kinless except for a grandfather to whom 
he is finally reunited only to lose his last human tie through 
death. Fittingly, he is received as a brother for Pascalet and 
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we leave them with a lifetime of companionship in the wonders 
of the unspoilt world of a lingering peasantry in happy prospect. 
Even in English, the style of the tale is limpid without 
pretention, striking a note of poetry without which it is hardly 
possible to convey what D. H. Lawrence called the “spirit 
of place.” 


Ditton, E. The Island of Horses. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 192 pp. 8 X 54 ; Faber 12/6 


The success of this tale depends almost as much on 
character as on incident. ‘Two resourceful boys filch from the 
deserted Island of Horses a prime colt with which to bribe a 
money-minded shopkeeper into consenting to his daughter’s 
marriage with one of their own island clan, but the mere 
appearance of the animal leads to such involved consequences 
that they need to enlist the assistance of the eccentric Luke 
the Cats to unravel the skein. The plot is skilfully developed 
and one warms to the adult players as much as to the youthful, 
and the whole tale moves delightfully and easily in the old 
world island communities of the coast of western Ireland. 
Fresh air blows through the tale as through the countryside. 
Virtue is triumphant and meanness reaps its own reward. 


PupNEY, J. Friday Adventure. Illus. by D. Relph 
192 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ; Evans 9/6 


With this Mr. John Pudney ends the sequence of Fred 
and I adventures, named after successive days of the week. 
To say that he ends with a flourish is perhaps misleading, but 
he certainly does not pull his punches with regard to probability. 
Apart from Fred and I and Uncle George (who is kidnapped 
early in the story), we have a mysterious “desert kid’ who might 
be a lost king of an equally mysterious tribe. The notion of 
a vast underground (in both senses of the word) organisation 
based in the bowels of a great London store, with a futuristic 
flying machine as a means of communication with the mother 
country, is almost unlikely enough to be true, and for those 
readers who are ready to accept such improbabilities and like 
fun with their thrills this is harmless if not inspired stuff. 


SteiGcH, L. The Tailor’s Friends. Illus. by R. 
Spearman. 211 pp. 8} X 5} : ; Faber 12/6 


The period in which this half-fantasy is set is not easy 
to determine with accuracy, but it seems to be the early part 
of the present century. That, combined with the fact that 
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the physical and psychological background is Welsh, makes it 
easier to accept the mixture of the fairy and the farcical which 
will no doubt appeal to imaginative readers. The author has 
cleverly worked into an entertaining structure of local 
characters and contrasting “foreigners” a feasible thread of 
fairy lore and superstition which is demonstrated in a drastic 
practical way. There are some quite lovely and entertaining 
episodes while the author works up to the climax where the 
“golden” boy is spirited away and a changeling substituted, 
and most readers will willingly go along with the story thus 
far. On the whole, the same readers will probably go further, 
into the hidden fairy kingdom to effect his rescue. If so, the 
writer’s evident sincere feeling for folk lore will receive its 
due reward. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Hauuimay, F. E. Shakespeare: A Pictorial Biography 
Illus. 145 pp. 93 X 74 . Thames and Hudson 25/- 


There is scarcely a dull moment in this lavishly produced 
biography, which justifies its author’s claim that far more is 
known about Shakespeare’s personal life and fortunes than is 
sometimes believed. Its method is to tell the story of the 
supreme artist in the light of his times and to present in 
pictorial form much of the evidence which is commonly mulled 
over in tiresome footnotes or scholarly appendices. Shake- 
speare and his age are therefore brought to life by a twofold 
means which imposes no strain on the unacademic reader yet 
makes little concession to modern laziness or the craze for 
“popular” lives. Many of the pictures and scraps of evidence 
reproduced have been seen before here and there, but probably 
never brought together in such an orderly and effective way. 
The pictures march more or less in step with the text, and 
notes on the illustrations themselves are wisely reserved for 
a separate appendix which precedes the comprehensive Index 
at the end. If there is one weakness in the pictorial side it 
is that there is no really revealing reconstructive drawing of 
the Globe or other theatre in which the plays of the time 
were performed, and no use at all is made of Professsor Adams’ 
painstaking reconstruction of the “reconstituted” Globe. Full 
value for money in paper, format and plates, 
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Harpy, A. The Open Sea — the World of Plankton 
Illus. 335 pp. 8% X 54% ; ; . Collins 30/- 


To Professor Hardy, during his lifetime as a marine 
biologist, every haul has been an adventure, every animal a 
thrill, and in this magnificent book the moments of delight, 
frustration and disappointment which he felt can be relived by 
every reader. He has given us the first volume of a _ long- 
awaited account of the teeming plankton of the seas ; as well 
as giving a lucid picture of the drifting life around our own 
island, he takes us on longer cruises, and, leaning further over 
the side of his boat, shows us many of the minute animals and 
plants from the deeper parts of the ocean. 

In his introduction he tells of the early myths which 
existed concerning the oceans, such as the zero of life myth, 
whose adherents insisted that no living thing could withstand 
the pressure below 300 fathoms, a myth that was exploded 
when a submarine cable was brought up from 1,000 fathoms 
for repair and found to be encrusted with bottom-living 
animals. 

He tells us of research before the days of the Bathyscaphe 
or under-water photography and television, when all collecting 
had to be done by remote control and all observations made 
after the animals had been brought up from their dark realm. 

A feature of these early chapters is the enticement given 
to the young naturalist who wishes to see something of this 
world for himself. He can make his own plankton net and 
drop it over the end of a pier, if there is sufficient water 
running, and very soon a pocket magnifier will reveal the 
capture-jar teeming with life, and in the pages of this book 
he can identify his specimens. 

The greater part of the book is a fascinating account of 
the animals themselves, but the reader will not be bogged down 
with technical terms or long accounts of structure. In these 
pages the creatures live, and their vital colours have been 
caught by Professor Hardy’s water-colour brush with a vigour 
no colour-camera could equal. 

This book is entirely delightful; it is warmed 
throughout by a fine narrative text, and nourished from the 
start by the invigorating spirit of research. 


SurTEES, R. S. Hunting with Mr. Jorrocks. Illus. 
by E. Ardizzone. 186 pp. 84 X 54 . O.U.P. 12/6 


Handley Cross is a long, sprawling near-masterpiece of 
Victorian comic fiction. It has innumerable characters, 
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episodes, digressions, legal and amatory sub-plots, as well as 
many hunting scenes. It is a book which had its devotees, but 
which bewilders, bores and defeats other readers. 

Stalky used to go to earth in the furze-hills to forget 
“Prout and his works in a volume of Surtees and a new briar- 
wood pipe.” I have never thought it a book for lesser boys. 
Lionel Gough, however, has selected, with the most expert 
surgery, some of the best hunting scenes and presented them 
aS a consecutive narrative, no more disjointed than the original 
and a great deal more readable. Admittedly, many good things 
have had to go — Mr. Jorrocks’ Sporting Lector, for example 
— but most of the best is here. Mr. Jorrocks makes his 
triumphal entry into Handley Cross, Benjamin is bitten on 
the nose by the bagged fox, Mr. Pigg is interviewed for the 
position of huntsman, they hunt Pinch-me-near Forest, Mr 
Pomponious Ego rides with the Handley Cross hounds, and 
M.F.H. and huntsman spend a cheerful evening by the fire 
on the night which is “hellish dark, and smells of cheese!” 

A great deal of this is very good indeed, with the quality 
of excellent caricature. What about the young reader? It is 
not an easy book to read; Mr. Jorrocks’ Cockney and Pigg’s 
Geordie, rendered phonetically, sometimes defy interpretation 
and are never easy. The sporting jargon, and the nineteenth- 
century literary mannerisms, are also obstacles. Intelligent 
boys in their teens, particularly those with a country back- 
ground, may well delight in the rich characters, the speed of 
the hunting stories, and above all the way in which the feel 
and the smell of the open air have been captured. 

I have left the best of the book until last. The original 
illustrations of John Leech are among the masterpieces of 
English illustration. They have great vigour and a rich sense 
of comedy and are a real interpretation of the book. The new 
illustrations are by Edward Ardizzone, and they are incredibly 
good. At every new book of his one says “This is the best!” 
He has chosen none of the scenes treated by Leech, his style 
is entirely his own, and yet he too has got into the skin of 
Surtees. Printed most beautifully in colour, they explore the 
humours and the freshness of the story to the heart. His 
picture of the meet, moreover (the one at which Pigg drank 
too deeply and disgraced himself), is one of his most enchanting 
creations. 
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